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TRACES OF EARLY ACQUAINTANCE IN EUROPE 
WITH THE BOOK OP ENOCH 

Nathaniel Schmidt 

Cornell University 

To what extent the literature ascribed to Enoch was known 
in Europe during the early Christian centuries cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. The larger part of Ethiopic Enoch was 
extant in a Greek translation, as the Syncellus fragments and 
the Gizeh MSS show. There was also a Latin version, probably 
of the same portions, and no doubt made from the Greek. 
Twelve years ago ('The original language of the Parables of Enoch' 
in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory ofW. JR. Harper, 
Chicago, 1908) I attempted to show that Book II, comprising 
chs. 37 — 71, was translated directly from the Aramaic, and that 
the strange silence of all Patristic writers as to this remarkable 
book, whose Christian coloring, at least in its present form, 
would have been especially tempting to them, renders it doubtful 
whether it was ever translated into Greek. Some eminent Aramaic 
scholars, among them Noldeke, declared themselves convinced so 
far as my first contention was concerned, but hesitated to accept 
the argumentum e silentio. Charles, in The Book of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1912) and Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, II (Oxford, 1913), criticises in detail both of these 
positions, and finds himself unable to accept either. I reserve 
for another place a more exhaustive consideration of his argu- 
ments than could be given in my articles on Enoch in TJie 
New International Encyclopaedia ed. 2 (New York, 1915) and 
the Encyclopaedia Americana (New York, 1918). The Slavonic 
Enoch was a translation of a Greek text which in its earliest 
form probably goes back to a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
No MS. of the Greek text has yet been found, and it seems 
to have left no important traces in Byzantine literature, though 
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it must have been read in Constantinople as well as in Alexandria. 
My conclusions in regard to the two recensions of Slavonic 
Enoch I have already presented to this Society. 

The Hebrew Enoch is known to us partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth of JS. Ishmael (Lemberg, 1864), partly from the Sefer 
Hekaloth or Booh of Enoch, published from a Munich MS. by 
Jellinek (Vienna, 1873). A more complete MS. still lies in the 
Bodleian waiting for the hand of a competent editor and trans- 
lator. The Hebrew Enoch contains material that appears to 
have been drawn from both Ethiopic and Slavonic Enoch, 
possibly in their original Semitic form, as well as from other 
sources. It is significant that it reveals no signs of acquaintance 
with the Parables of Enoch. The fact that it is now in Hebrew 
does not prove that it was originally composed in this language. 
Books were sometimes translated from Aramaic into Hebrew, 
when the former had ceased to be the vernacular of the Jews. 
Kennicott, in his Yetus Testamentum Hebraicumll (Oxford, 1780), 
prints a Hebrew version of the Aramaic portions of Daniel. 
Aside from the Syncellus excerpts, the Latin fragments, the 
Hebrew Enoch, known almost exclusively in certain Jewish 
circles, and the Secrets of Enoch preserved among the Slavs, 
mediaeval Europe seems to have been ignorant of the works 
ascribed to the antediluvian patriarch. 

But in the humanistic period indications begin to appear 
among Christian scholars in the western world of acquaintance 
at least with the existence of some books bearing the name of 
Enoch. It may not be without its value to pursue these traces. 
According to Eabricius (Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testa- 
ment^ Hamburg, 1722, p. 215), it was said by many, on the 
testimony of Reuchlin, that Pico della Mirandola had purchased 
a copy of the book of Enoch for a large sum of money. This 
statement raises a number of questions to which, so far as I 
am aware, no consideration has yet been given by scholars. 
What is the nature of Reuchlin's testimony as regards Pico's 
purchase? Martin (Le livre d' Enoch, Paris, 1906, p. cxxxvii) 
remarks concerning the passage in Fabricius: 'H ne dit pas 
ou Reuchlin avance ce fait'. Again, does Pico himself say 
anything on the subject? If he actually bought a copy of the 
book of Enoch, what was the character of this work, and in 
what language was it written? What did Reuchlin know 
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about this book, and had he any knowledge of Ethiopic? Finally, 
it may be of interest to inquire, though this question is not 
suggested by the words of Fabricius, why Potken, in writing 
to Reuchlin, spoke of the letters used by Prester John and his 
people as 'Chaldaean' or 'Ohaldic', and why others continued 
to use these terms. 

In Reuchlin's treatise 'De arte cabalistica', published in 1517 
(appended to Opera omnia Johannis Pici Mirandidae, Basel, 
1572), Simon, the Jew, does not question the possible survival 
of some such books as that of Enoch, but declares that he 
cannot afford, like Mirandola, to buy at great expense the seventy 
books of Ezra, among which it may have a place, even if these 
books had really survived, and were offered for sale. After 
mentioning that the books of Enoch and Abraham, our father, 
were cited by men worthy of faith and that others were 
referred to by Moses and Joshua, in the books of the Maccabees, 
and by Ezra, he continues: 'pari exemplo innumeri nostro seculo 
autores periere, tametsi non dubitamus superesse plurima, quae 
ipsi necdum uidimus, nee istam de me gloriam cum Mirandulo 
iactare possum, quod quae ille quondam Ezra de cabalisticis 
secretis septuaginta coscribere uolumina iussit, ea mihi summa 
impensa conquisierim, cui ne tantidem prope auri et argenti 
sit, quo eos libros, si superarent, ac offerentur licitari queam' 
(p. 3028). 

Mirandola himself speaks of his purchase and indefatigable 
study of tbese seventy books which he unhesitatingly identifies 
as the seventy books Ezra had been ordered to deliver only to 
such as were wise among the people (IVEsdras, xiv, 46). In 
his 'Apologia', written in 1489 (Opera omnia, p. 178), he quotes 
this passage in IV Esdras, explains the transmission of secret 
knowledge, or Cabbala, from Moses to the time of Ezra, when 
it was 'in plures libros redacta', and adds: 'quos ego libros 
summa impensa mihi conquisitos (neque enim eos Hebraei 
Latinis nostris communicare uolunt) cum diligenter perlegerim, 
uidi' etc. In 'De hominis dignitate' (ib. p. 330) he relates how 
Pope Sixtus IV (1471—1484) had made great efforts to have 
them translated, and that at his death three of them had been 
rendered into Latin. He then declares: 'hos ego libros non 
mediocri impensa cum comparassem, summa diligentia, indefessis 
laboribus cum perlegissem, uidi in illis (testis est Deus) reli- 
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gionem non tarn Mosaicam quam Christianam'. There can be 
no doubt that Pico secured an interesting set of books, counted 
the MSS. carefully to see that they were seventy in number, 
paid a large sum for them, and devoted much time to their 
study. But it may perhaps be suggested without discourtesy 
that he did not read them all. His solemn attestation refers 
to the Christian, rather than Mosaic, flavor he found in them, 
not without the aid of the allegorical, tropological, and anagogic 
methods to which he refers. Modern scholars sometimes make 
unexpected discoveries even in their own libraries. It is strange 
that he should have condemned the necromancers for the 
'incantations and bestialities' they said they had from Solomon, 
Adam, and Enoch ('Apologia', p. 181), without confronting 
them with the authority of the Book of Enoch which he had 
in his own collection. For the catalogue raisonne of his caba- 
listic codices given by Gaffarel in 1651 (reprinted in Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraica, I, Hamburg, 1715) in its account of the 
very first MS. presents extracts from the Book of Enoch. It 
is possible, therefore, that Pico's collection contained a copy 
of the Hebrew Enoch. But it is not inconceivable that, 
besides this book, or parts of it, there may also have been a 
copy of the Ethiopic Enoch. G-affarePs list is not likely to 
have been complete, and would naturally not include any work 
he could not himself read. 

Reuchlin refers directly to the Book of Enoch in De verbo 
mirifico, written in 1494 (Lyon, 1552, p. 92 f.) Here Sidonius 
lashes the gallows-birds who place splendid titles in front of 
the volumes they offer, falsely declaring that one is the Book 
of Enoch, another the Book of Solomon: 'suspendunt furciferi 
prae foribus uoluminum splendidos titulos et modo hunc esse 
librum Enoch, quern diuiniorem ante ceteros fuisse uetustas 
asseruit, modo ilium Salomonis mentiuntur, facile indoctis 
auribus irrepentes'. He prefaces these remarks with the Horatian 
'parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus'. Could he have 
maliciously included Pico among the 'indoctis'? It is evident 
that Reuchlin had heard before 1494 of a separate Book of 
Enoch being offered for sale. "Was this the Hebrew or the 
Ethiopic Enoch? Or was it a late forgery on the basis of 
Josephus, as Reuchlin thought? His scepticism clearly led him 
too far afield; but there is no evidence to decide the question. 
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Johann Potken published at Rome in 1513 his Alphabetum 
seu potius Syllabarium liter arum Chaldaearum, Psalterium 
Cfialdaeum, etc. In a letter dated 25 Jan., 1515, he wrote to 
Reuchlin informing him that a very learned man, whose name 
and position he temporarily withheld, was preparing a dialogue 
in his (Reuchlin's) defense. 'Id nunc te scire sufficiat', he says, 
'quod et latinus et graecus est, etiam quo ad hehraeam et baby- 
lonicam, hoc est vulgare chaldaicam, quam Hebraei Europam 
incolentes, suis, hoc est hebraeis, characteribus effigiant etiam 
a me Joanne literas veras chaldias, quibus Presbyter Johannes 
et sui in eorum sacris utuntur non ignaviter didicit' (Johann 
Reuchliris Briefwechsel, gesammett und herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Geiger, Tubingen, 1875, p. 236). The scholar referred to was 
G-eorgius Benignus, Nazarene archbishop. Under date of 13. Sept., 
1516, Potken wrote again to Reuchlin: 'ero in te linguam ipsam 
Chaldiam docendo tuus Barnabanus' (ib. p. 258). In 1518 he 
published at Cologne Psalterium in quatuor Unguis: heoraea, 
graeca, chaldaea, latina. Geiger's mistaken notion (I. a, p. 258) 
that the Chaldaean language of which Potken spoke is what 
we now call Samaritan, which he supposed at that time was 
generally designated as 'Chaldiaca' in distinction from 'Chaldaica' 
or 'Chaldaea', must be due to the fact that he had not seen 
Potken's earlier edition of the Psalter, and cannot even have 
examined the Polyglot from whose colophon he quotes some 
sentences. A glance would have been sufficient to show that 
Potken's 'Chaldaean' or 'Chaldic' text is Ethiopic in script as 
well as language. 

Geiger was amazed that Potken should have supposed that 
the Chaldaean, which he himself imagined to be the Samaritan, 
was spoken in India, and puts an exclamation point after the 
name of this country. But the archbishop of Cologne was not 
quite so wrong. In his youth Potken had learned the art of 
printing from copper-plates; in his old age he used this know- 
ledge to print for the first time Ethiopic texts, and proposed 
with the aid of his pupil, Johannes Soter, or Heylaffis, to edit 
also Arabic texts. He may not have known in 1518 that 
Justiniani had already published the Arabic text of the Psalter 
in 1516. Before 1513 Potken had lived 'multa lustra', probably 
therefore during the last decade of the 15 th century and the 
first decade of the 16 th, in Rome, where he came in contact 
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with various orders of Abyssinian monks and mendicant friars. 
He found that their home was 'India major', by which he ex- 
plains that he meant Ethiopia, south of Egypt. The vast and 
little known African territory supposed to be ruled by the king 
of Abyssinia, vulgarly called Presbyter Johannes, and by his 
vassals, seems to have been designated 'India maior' in distinction 
from the 'India minor' reached by Vasco da Gama going east 
and Christopher Columbus going west. From these monks he 
learned sufficiently what he called the true Chaldaean language 
to publish, on his return to Germany, the Ethiopic Psalter in 
neatly cut Ethiopic letters. His words are: 'Statui iam senex 
linguas externas aliquas discere: et per artem impressoriam, 
quam adulescens didici, edere, ut modico aere libri in diversis 
Unguis, formis aenaeis excusi emi possint. Cumque maximam 
Indiae maioris, quae et Aethiopia sub Aegypto est, regis (quern 
uulgo Presbyterum Johannem appellamus) a puero audissem 
potentiam: eumque et populos sibi parentes, Christum humani 
generis redemptorem colere: et non ignorans quod alii septua- 
ginta Reges Christiani ipsius Indiae maioris primario regi, cui 
ad praesens Dauid nomen est, et Noad hoc est Noe patrem, 
ac Schendri id est Alexandrum auum, eum in regno praece- 
dentes habuit, uasalli, omnes in tot regnorum ecclesiis, monasteriis, 
et aliis piis locis Chaldaea in eorum sacris uterentur lingua: 
magno desyderio: dictorum regnorum diuersorum ordinum 
monachos, et fratres mendicantes, qui turn Romae pereg(r)ina- 
tionis causa erant, adii: assiduoque labore non sine temporis 
iactura quorum idoneum interpretem reperirem minime linguam 
ipsam Chaldaeam ab eis ad tantam sufficientiam didici, ut mihi 
persuaderem me posse Psalterium Dauid arte impressoria edere, 
ut et quinquennio uix exacto, Romae edidi. Sed cum homo 
Germanus in patriam post multa lustra reuersus, patriae me 
fatear debitor em: Psalterium ipsum, non modo in hac Chaldaea, 
per me in Europam importari coepta: sed et Hebraea, et Graeca, 
ac Latina, Unguis, imprimi iuraui' (colophon at the end of 
Psalterium, Cologne, 1518). 

How did Potken arrive at the conclusion that Prester John 
and his people employed the original Chaldaean letters for 
which the Hebrews in Europe had substituted their own 
characters, and that the Ethiopic was the true Chaldaean 
language? Two possible explanations have occurred to me. 

-I JAOS 43 
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In the 14 th and 15 th centuries numerous magical and astro- 
logical works had been translated into Ethiopic, and the 
Abyssinian monks may have described some of these which 
Potken associated with the 'Chaldaeans' in the sense of 'Magi' 
or 'diviners' which it already has in the book of Daniel. Or 
they may have claimed, as they no doubt rightly could, that 
some of their books of Chaldaean, meaning thereby Aramaic, 
origin, had been brought to their far-off country by Aramaic- 
speaking Jews or Christians. On the whole the latter view 
is perhaps the more probable. There is no indication that 
Potken was shown a copy of the book of Enoch. Nor does 
he seem to have been able to persuade Reuchlin to learn his 
true Chaldaean. If he had, Reuchlin's interest in the book of 
Enoch might have led him to make inquiries as to its existence 
among the Abyssinians. 

A few years later Gruillaume Postel was actually shown a 
copy of Ethiopic Enoch in Rome and had its contents ex- 
plained to him by an Abyssinian priest. In his De originibus 
(Basel, 1553) he relates: 'Audivi esse Eomae librorum Enoch 
argumentum, et contextum mihi a sacerdote Aethiope (ut in 
Ecclesia Reginae Sabba habetur pro Canonico libro instar 
Moseos) expositum, ita ut sit mihi varia supellex pro Historiae 
varietate'. That various parts of the book were explained to 
him is also indicated by the subtitle: 'ex libris Noachi et 
Henochi, totiusque avitae traditionis a Moysis tempore servatae 
et Chaldaicis litteris conscriptae'. Postel visited Rome after 
his return from Constantinople and Asia Minor c. 1536. He 
also designated the Ethiopic characters as Chaldaean. 

Pierre G-assendi published his Viri illustris Nicolai Claudii 
Fabridi de Peiresc, senatoris Aquisextensis, Vita at the Hague, 
1655 (3d ed. by Strunzius, Quedlinburg, 1706—1708). Under 
the year 1633 he relates (II, iv, p. 284) that at the same time 
when the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians and other 
works were brought from Egypt and Constantinople, Grilles de 
Loches (Aegidius Lochiensis), a Capucinian monk, also returned 
from Egypt, where for seven years he had devoted himself to 
Oriental languages. He now told Peiresc that there were many 
rare codices in various convents. One contained 8000 volumes, 
a large part of which had notes from the age of the Antonines. 
Among others Grilles said that he had seen Mazhapha Einok, 
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or the Prophecy of Enoch, setting forth things that would 
happen as the end of the world approached, a book hitherto 
not seen in Europe, written in the letters and language of 
the Ethiopians, or Abyssinians, among whom it had been 
preserved. Peiresc was filled with such a desire to buy it 
at any price that he finally, sparing no expense, was able to 
secure it. As the title is correct, there can be no doubt today 
that Gilles de Loches actually had before him the Ethiopic 
Enoch. 

But it has been supposed by many that Peiresc was deceived. 
Martin voices the generally accepted opinion when he says: 
'Malheureusement Peiresc avait ete trompe par des vendeurs 
malhonnetes ou ignorants. Le manuscrit qu'il s'etait procure fut 
achete apres sa mort par Mazarin, et depose a la Bibliotheque 
Mazarine. Apres beaucoup d'efforts pour en obtenir une copie 
exacte, le celebre Ludolf se rendit a Paris pour l'etudier, en 
1683, et il constata, en le comparant aux fragments du Syncelle, 
qu'il ne contenait pas le Libre d'Henoch' (op. I, p. cxxxviii). 
But Ludolf's own words clearly show that he had before him 
a MS. which at least contained long excerpts from the Ethiopic 
Enoch. He says: 'Tandem sub finem anni 1683, ipse Lutetiam 
Parisiorum veni, atque librum hunc in Bibliotheca Begia, quo 
ex Mazariniana translatus fuerat, reperi, deaurato involucro, 
tamquam egregius aliquis liber esset, obtectum, cum titulo: 
Bevelationes Enochi Aethiopice. Sed Henochi non esse ex 
ipso statim titulo apparet, in quo autor libri Bahaila-Michael, 
diserte nominatur: qui ex veteribus fragmentis has quisquilias 
compilavit, quales nobis Josephus Scaliger de Egregoriis e libro 
G-eorgii Syncelli, qui etiam titulum Enochi habuit, publicavit. 
Contuli locum illius, et ibi multo plures artes, quas Angeli 
homines docuisse dicuntur, quam in fragmento Scaligeri reperi, 
Henochus passim citatur. Oontinet etiam peculiarem tractatum 
de nativitate Henochi, unde fortassis libro nomen. Verum tarn 
crassas ac putidas fabulas continet, ut vix legere sustinuerim' 
(Sistoria Aethiopica, Erancfort, 1681, p. 347). He then gives 
the exordium by Baba Bahaila-Michael, a description of Setnael 
and his war with the archangel Michael, adding: 'judicent jam 
lector es, quam pulchrae hae sint revelationes Enochi, tarn 
pulchro involucro, tantisque sumptibus dignae; libentius de 
stultissimo hoc libro tacuissemus, nisi jam apud tot claros viros 
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hie illic mentio illius facta fuisset'. Ludolf, who did not be- 
lieve that there ever was a hook of Enoch, may be pardoned 
for being as sceptical about this MS. as Sir "William Jones 
was in regard to Anquetil Duperron's Zend Avesta. Better 
things were expected of Enoch and Zoroaster. There is less 
excuse for modern editors and commentators repeating with 
approval the disdainful remarks of Ludolf. It should be 
obvious to them that Bahaila-Michael was not obliged to 
translate Scaliger's edition of the Syncellus fragments into 
Ethiopic, and that he had no difficulty in securing a copy of 
Ethiopic Enoch, which he provided with a preface and expanded. 
It is no more remarkable that the story of Setnael and the 
account of the birth of Enoch should have been added in this 
MS. than that some extant MSS. contain the story of Methu- 
selah. Some scholar ought to imitate Ludolf s zeal by searching 
the Bibliotheque Nationale for this MS. and publishing it, if 
it is still in existence. It is fair to conclude that before Bruce 
brought back from Abyssinia three copies in 1773 Ethiopic 
Enoch had been seen by Guillaume Postel, Grilles de Loches, 
Claude Peiresc, and even Job Ludolf; and that it may have 
been in the library of Pico della Mirandola and at least heard 
of by Johann Reuchlin. 



